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Introduction 

British government of India published gazetteers 
of districts of India which contained information 
about their history, population, resources, culture, 
economy, etc. They also contained information 
about the Shia communities, which has been 
collected here as one document. However, the 
numbers presented here are under-estimated 
because many Shias did not reveal their identity 
due to fear that the data might leak to their 
enemies. Norman Hollister in his book, “The 
Shi’a of India”, published in 1953, on page 181 
writes about the problems faced in collecting 
statistics of Shia population: 

“For some decades the decennial census made a 
separate enumeration of Shias and Sunnis in 
some of the Provinces. In 1911 and 1921, most 
Provinces and states were included but the results 
were unsatisfactory. For example, in 1921, in the 
census for Bihar and Orissa, 3711 Shias were 
enumerated, but in the report of superintendent of 
Census Operations in the Province, we read that: 

‘It is certain that these figures are not nearly 
complete, and the reason is that many Shias 
refused to record themselves as such 
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That they would refuse to do so was clearly stated 
the day before the census was taken, by a Shiite 
member in the Legislative Council at Patna. An 
estimate made at that times placed the probable 
figure at 17000, or nearly five times the census 
enumeration. For Patna city, the estimate was for 
10, 000 against a census figure of 1000. In 1931 
and 1941, the effort to make a separate 
enumeration of Shias was generally 
discontinued’'. 

This tendency of Taqiyah is evident in modern 
times too. 

The information given in these gazetteers is not 
complete, and for that purpose, the reader is 
advised to consult scholarly books and articles on 
the subject, e.g: Syed Athar Abbas Rizvi’s “A 
Socio-Intellectual History of Isna Ashari Shi’is in 
India”, Norman Hollister’s “The Shi’a of India”, 
Justine Jones’s “Shi’a Islam in Colonial India”, 
and Andreas Rieck’s “The Shias of Pakistan”. 
These gazetteers were prepared by different 
officers, and some of them gave more importance 
to religions, others did not. Therefore, some 
gazetteers discuss Shias and their culture in detail, 
some don’t even mention the sects within Islam 
(called Muhammadan religion by most of the 
authors), some give numbers, some don’t. 
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The term “ wahabi ” in these gazetteers means 
followers of Syed Ahmad Barelvi and Shah 
Ismail Dehlavi. It needs elaboration. On 21 April 
1802, the puritanical followers of Muhammad ibn 
Abd al-Wahab sacked the holy city of Karbala, 
killed more than 5000 Shias, and vandalized the 
holy shrines. In 1804, they attacked Prophet's 
Shrine in Medina and in 1805, Makkah, forcing 
people to adopt their creed. While this cruelty 
sent shock waves to the Muslims all around the 
globe, it encouraged Syed Ahmad Barelvi and 
Shah Ismail Dehlavi to take up arms and enforce 
their puritanical views. They were the pioneers of 
anti-Shia terrorism in the subcontinent. Barbara 
Metcalf on page 58 of her book “Islamic revival 
in British India: Deoband, 1860-1900”, 
published in 1982, says: 

“A second group of Abuses Syed Ahmad held 
were those that originated from Shi’i influence. 
He particularly urged Muslims to give up the 
keeping of ta ’ziyahs. The replicas of the tombs of 
the martyrs of Karbala taken in procession 
during the mourning ceremony of Muharram. 
MuhammadIsma ’il wrote, ‘a true believer should 
regard the breaking a tazia by force to be as 
virtuous an action as destroying idols. If he 
cannot break them himself let him order others 
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to do so. If this even be out of his power, let him 
at least detest and abhor them with his whole 
heart and soul’. Sayyid Ahmad himself is said, no 
doubt with considerable exaggeration, to have 
torn down thousands of imambaras, the building 
that house the taziyahs ”. 

These attacks were carried out between 1818 and 
1820. In the colonial period, the wahabis split into 
two sects: the Deobandis and the Ahle Hadith, 
and the attacks on Shias continued. The anti-Shia 
terrorism reached its peak in the 1930’s and after 
1947, it migrated to Pakistan. In the 1930’s, 
violence went so far that on Ashura 1940, a 
terrorist attacked Ashura procession with a bomb. 
Norman Hollister reports it on page 178 of his 
book, “The Shi’a of India”, as: 

“Conflicts between Sunnis and Shias at 
Muharram are not infrequent. Processions in the 
cities are accompanied by police along fixed lines 
of march. The following quotations from a single 
newspaper are not usual. They indicate what 
might happen if government did not keep the 
situation under control: ‘adequate measures 
avert incidents ’, ‘Muharram passed off 
peacefully ’, ‘All shops remained closed in .. . in 
order to avoid incidents ’, ‘Several women offered 
satyagraha in front of the final procession . . . 
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about twenty miles from Allahabad. They object 
to the passing of the procession through their 
fields’, ‘the police took great precautions to 
prevent a breach of the peace ’, ‘as a sequel to the 
cane charge by the police on a Mehndi procession 
the Moslems . . . did not celebrate the Muharram 
today. No ta ’zia processions were taken out. . . 
Business was transacted as usual in the Hindu 
localities ’, ‘Bomb thrown on procession ’. Not all 
of these disturbances spring from sectarian 
differences, but those differences actuate many 
fracases. Birdwood says that, in Bombay, where 
the first four days of Muharram are likely to be 
devoted to visiting each other’s tabut khanas, 
women and children as well as men are admitted, 
and members of other communities - only the 
Sunnies are denied ‘simply as a police 
precaution’’”. 

Therefore, wahabis have become an important 
part of Shia history. Wahabis preferred to hide 
their affiliation to this school of thought, so their 
numbers given here are also under estimated. 


-Hamza Ibrahim 
30 September 2019. 
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Gilgit Agency: 1927 
(P-44) 

“The earliest stories lead back to the 16 th century, 
when Agurtham was the Buddhist King of Gilgit. 
He was driven out by Abudagmu of Chalam Kuir 
near Rondu, who reigned in his stead, and whose 
grandson, Sri Badat, was the last Buddhist King 
of Gilgit. Sri Badat is said to have been so harsh 
and despotic in his rule that his cruelties gained 
for him the name of adam-khor, the man eater. In 
consequence, when the country was invaded by 
one Shamsher, the people rose against Sri Badat 
and forced him to flee. Little is known of 
Shamsher’s origin, but as he introduced the Shia 
faith into Gilgit, it is surmised that his native 
country was Skardu, where Shi’ism had obtained 
a firm hold on the minds of the people. Shamsher 
was succeeded by Malik Khan, Tratra Khan and 
Trakhan in the order named. 

In the days of Trakhan, Gilgit was invaded by a 
force under Taj Mughal, who is said to have come 
from Badakhshan. Trakhan was captured, and 
only released on condition that he accepted the 
religion of his conquerors, and paid a yearly 


tribute. Taj Mughal then proceeded to Hunza, 
where he seized the ruler, Girkis, on whom he 
imposed the same conditions before restoring him 
to power. After this, he returned to Badakhshan. 
Since then the Hunza people have remained 
‘Mughals’ to the present day, while the people of 
Nagar, whose country was not invaded, have 
retained their original Shia creed”. 

(p. 17) 

“Syeds: These declare that they first settled in the 
country in the time of Tamerlane. They are 
treated with the highest respect, and receive in 
marriage daughters from the ruling families, but 
without reciprocity, for a Syed’s daughter is only 
given to a Syed. There are none in Hunza, but 
elsewhere they are scattered through the country 
in small numbers”. 

(p. 19) 

“The religion of the whole country is some form 
of Muhammadanism, three different types of 
which are now striving for the mastery. 

From the south, Sunni Mullahs have carried there 
tenets up the different valleys with more or less 
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success; from the east a current of Shia doctrine 
has set in from Skardu, and from the west the 
curious Maulai or Rafzi tenets have found their 
way. It is to be noticed that the subversion of 
Hinduism and Buddhism by Muhammadanism in 
the remoter valleys seems to have been extremely 
gradual and due more to conversion than 
persecution. Wherever Sunnis and Shias are 
found living together, they seem to practice a 
mutual tolerance rare in other Muhammadan 
communities. Except in Chilas and the Indus 
valley below 

(P- 20) 

Gor, there is, generally speaking, a complete 
absence of fanaticism”. 

(p. 182) 

“Maulai: a Muhammadan sect, whose adherents 
are chiefly found among the Upper Oxus states, 
in Hunza and Punial. More than half the people of 
Yasin and the Lutku valley in Chitral are 
Maulais”. 
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Kashmir: 1872-73 

(p. 30) 

Muslims: 81.37% 

Sunnis: 99.5% (312,700), Shias: 0.45%(15,000) 
(p. 31) 

“The Sunnis or orthodox Mohamedans, far 
outnumber the Shias, or Rafizi (heretics) as they 
are opprobriously termed: of the latter, who are 
followers of Ali, there are said to be only a 
thousand houses, numbering about five or six 
thousand souls. They are found chiefly at Zadibal, 
about two koss to the north of Srinagar, at 
Nandapor and hassanabad, near to the city lake. 
Though so few in number, the men of this sect 
form the most active, industrious, and well-to-do 
portion of the Mohamedan community. The finest 
papier-mache workers and shawl makers in 
Srinagar are Shias, and some of the wealthiest 
men in the city belong to that sect. 

A deadly feud has ever existed between these two 
great divisions of the Mohamedans. 

In the times of the Pathans, the Shias were not 
allowed to enact the feast of Moharem. In the time 
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of Abdullah Khan, who made himself 
independent of his master at Kabul, they 
attempted to celebrate, but were attacked and 
plundered, and their houses burnt; some 150 of 
them (for there were very few in the city) were 
collected, their noses pierced, and one string 
passed through them all, and thus linked together, 
they were made to perambulate the bazars. Again, 
in the time of the governor Bama Singh, the Shias 
attempted to celebrate the Moharem, but the 
enraged Sunnis fell upon them, killed fifteen of 
them, and plundered their property; 

(P- 32) 

and the Persian merchants, of whom there were 
two or three hundred, retreated from Kashmir and 
have never since resided there. 

On both these occasions, as in 1872, the dominant 
party averred that the attacks were made in 
retaliation for dreadful atrocities committed by 
the Shias, but in the absence of direct proof it can 
scarcely be credited that the small and well-to-do 
section of the Shias would wantonly arouse the 
slumbering animosities of their powerful and 
vindictive neighbors. 
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That time has by no means weakened the 
vengeful feelings of the stronger sect and the 
bigotry of the weaker, the occurrences of 
September 1872 amply testify. The disturbances 
then raged for more than a weak, and for some 
time defied the efforts of the governor, who called 
in the aid of troops; whole districts were reduced 
to smoldering heaps of ruins; and business was 
for some time entirely suspended, a great portion 
of the city being deserted. The Shias fled in every 
direction, some seeking safety on the adjacent 
mountains, while others remained in the city in 
secret lurking places. Many of the women and 
children of the Shias found an asylum from the 
hands of their infuriated co-religionists in the 
houses of the Hindu portion of the community. 
When order was at length restored, the 
ringleaders of the riot were seized and 
imprisoned, besides hundreds or thousands, it is 
said, of the poorer inhabitants”. 

NWFP Province: 1907 

(p. 33 - 34) 

“The Muhammadans are mainly Sunnis, less than 
one per cent, confessing the Shia tenets, though 
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the Turis and some of the Bangash tribes in 
Kurram are avowed Shias, as are many of the 
Orakzai Pathans in Tirah, and the sect is also 
found in Kohat and the Shirani country. The Shias 
are chiefly distinguished by the reverence they 
pay to Syeds as descendants of All, while among 
the Sunnis, Mullas or priests exercise supreme 
influence. Fanaticism is violent throughout the 
Province”. 

(p. 240) 

“The people of Kurram: The Agency contains 
166 villages besides Parachinar, its head-quarters, 
and in 1901 it had a population of 54,257. 
Administratively, it is divided into Upper and 
Lower Kurram. The bulk of the population is 
Pathan, nearly 44,000, or 81%, being of that race. 
The Turis, with nearly 12,000, form the strongest 
element among the Pathan tribes; and next to 
them are the Bangash (6,000), the Chamkannis, 
Ghilzai, Mangals, and Orakzai. The few Hindus 
are nearly all Aroras, that caste numbering nearly 
2,000. The language of the people is Pashtu, but 
Hindko is spoken by the resident Hindu 
population. Hindko is the Pashtu name for 
Western Punjabi as spoken by Hindus and some 
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other people, e.g. the Peshawar city folk, along 
the frontier. Agriculture is virtually the sole 
occupation of the people, as nothing but the most 
primitive industries are carried on; and all but the 
barest necessaries of life are imported into the 
valley. Silk, for which Kurram was in ancient 
times famous, is still produced and 
manufactured”. 

Peshawar District: 1897-98 

(p. 110) 

Sunnis: 99.5%, Shias: 0.54%, Wahabis: 0.01% 

“The Pathans of Peshawar are bigoted Sunnis; 
and the Shias are almost wholly confined to the 
city itself’. 

(p. 114) 

“10 th of Muharram: This day is held sacred 
because it is the anniversary of the day on which 
Imam Husain, the Prophet’s grandson, was slain 
at the battle of Karbala. It is also believed to be 
the day in which the first meeting of Adam and 
Eve took place after they were cast out of 
Paradise, and that on which Noah left the Ark. 
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Alms-giving, and other good works, are 
incumbent on all”. 

Mianwali District: 1915 

(p. 62) 

“The district contains a large number of Sayyads; 
these have secured a large share of the best lands 
in the district, and they abound especially in the 
riverain tract. They own, for instance, all the 
villages of the Sadat Miani, which lies at the 
southern end of the Mianwali tahsil, and is called 
afte them. They are also numerous throughout the 
Bhakkar Kachhi, where they hold an influential 
position. In the Thai and sub montane tracts, 
where the life is harder, they are more rarely 
found”. 

(p. 71) 

“The population of the district is mainly 
Muhammadans, nearly 88% belonging to that 
religion”. 

“The majority of the Muhammadans are Sunnis. 
All the Pathan clans, excepting a small number of 
Shias Kazilbash Pathans in Bhakkar tahsil, are 
very strict Sunnis and very particular in the matter 
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of prayers, fasts, etc. They have a great hatred of 
the Shias and Rafzis. An orthodox Pathan regards 
tazia with the greatest repugnance. The influence 
of Sunni governors too seems to have led to the 
very general profession of the Sunni faith by the 
bulk 

(p. 72) 

of the mixed Jat population, though the Biluches 
have as a rule adhered to the Shia faith. The 
greater number of the Kachhi Jats, though 
professing one or other of the two faiths, care 
little for the distinction between Sunni and Shia, 
and though a large proportion of them are regular 
in repeating the daily prayers, very few make any 
pretense of keeping long fasts, in which point 
they differ from the Niazi Pathans and Awans of 
the upper part of the district. Sayyads have a 
hereditary tendency to become Shias; though 
some of them profess to be Sunnis, for fear of 
alienating their Sunni disciples. Most of the Sunni 
Sayyads, except in the Pathan tracts, are in the 
habit of constructing tazias. They say their 
forefathers did it. 
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The Wahabi religion was started some years ago 
at Paniala across the Indus, but is unsuited to the 
Muhammadans of this district, who repose great 
faith in shrines and in the efficacy of pilgrimages 
to groves and high places. All classes of the 
people put great faith in spells and charms”. 

Attock District: 1907 

(p. 102) 

“Muhammadans amount to 90% of total 
population. Hindus and Sikhs account for 8% and 
1.5% respectively. Christians are only 0.14% of 
the whole, and other religions are practically 
unrepresented. The urban population which is of 
little importance compared with the rural, as the 
total number is small, is more equally divided 
between Muhammadans and Hindus. Hindus 
form 32% of the urban population, 
Muhammadans 62.66%, Sikhs 2.7% and 
Christians 2.6%. 

Islam is the principal religion. With the exception 
of a few scattered Shias, all its followers are 
Sunnis”. 


(p. 103) 
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“Shias are said to be chiefly Sayyads. They are 
numerous in Tallagang, Patwah and Dhaular in 
Tallagang. A few Mochis in Pindigheb are Shias, 
and a few are to be found in the Narrailaka and in 
Makhad. There are also one or two in Attock 
tahsil. Apart from differences in ritual, the chief 
difference from Sunnis is that the Shias observe 
the first ten days of Muharram as a fast in 
commemoration of the martyrdom of Ali and his 
sons Hasan and Husain, and make processions 
with tazias resembling the tombs of the latter, 
with loud lamentations and mourning”. 

Rawalpindi District: 1893-94 

(p. 70) 

“According to the Census report of 1891, 91% of 
the rural population are Musalmans. The 
immense majority of these are Sunnis. A few of 
the Gakhars are Shias but not many”.” 

(P- 80) 

“There is a Shrine of a Musalman saint, called 
Barri Latif Shah, which is visited by large crowds 
at the time of the fair or mela. Barri Latif Shah is 
said to have been born in Gujar Khan tahsil, then 
to have gone to Sherpur in Hazara and married 
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there, and leaving that place for some reason, to 
have lived alone for 24 years in a forest in that 
district; and there is a shrine to him there also. 
Coming through the forests, he came to the spot, 
then barren, where Nurpur now stands, where he 
settled, associated four disciples with himself, 
and started a me la or fair during his own lifetime. 
Latif Shah got the name of Barri from his constant 
wanderings in the forest. The emperor Bahadur 
Shah of Delhi is said to have visited Nurpur in the 
saint’s lifetime, when some of the buildings were 
erected. The fair now takes place in the month of 
Jeth (May-June); originally in Latif Shah’s time 
it was in December”. 

(P- 81) 

“There is another well-known shrine in 
Rawalpindi itself, that of Shah Chiragh, a Sayed, 
which is the scene of a religious fair. Shah 
Chiragh is said to have been born in Saiad, tahsil 
Gujar Khan, some 270 years ago and to have 
come to Rawalpindi in his old age. Every 
Thursday many persons, both Hindus and 
Musalmans, visit the Khankah or shrine, but the 
four Thursdays of the month of Sawan (July - 
August) are the days when the attendance is 
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largest, especially on the last Thursday of that 
month, when there are nearly 10, 000 visitors on 
the average”. 

Shahpur District: 1883-84 

(P- 40) 

Sunnis: 98.1%, Shiahs: 1.82%, Wahabis: 0.07%, 
Others: 0.01% 


Jhang District: 1883 - 1884 

(p. 27) 

“In the year 1504-5 AD, when Babar passed 
through the Khaibar pass and advanced on 
Peshawar, he wrote: ‘The government of Bhera, 
Khushab and Chenab was held by Sayed Ali 
Khan. He read the Khutba in the name of Iskandar 
Bahlol, and was subject to him. Being alarmed at 
my inroad, he abandoned the town of Bhera, 
crossed over river Behat (Vehat is still the local 
name for the Jhelam) and made Shirkot 
(Shorkot?), a place in district of Bhera, his 
capital. After a year or two, the Afghans having 
conceived suspicious against Sayed Ali on my 
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account, he became alarmed at their hostility and 
surrendered his country to Daulat Khan, who was 
governor of Lahore. Daulat Khan gave Bhera to 
his eldest son Ali Khan, by whome it was now 
(1519 AD) held’. Ali Khan and his father were 
governors under the Lodhi dynasty of delhi, then 
represented by Ibrahim Lodhi, the last of his 
line”. 

(P- 50) 

Sunnis: 96.36%, Shias: 3.6%, Others (Wahabis, 
etc): 0.02% of all Muslims 

“Shia’s are unusually numerous in Jhang, a fact 
due to the influence of the Shia Kuraishis of 
Shorkot and Hassu Balel, and the Sayads of Uch 
who are connected with the famous Sayad family 
of Belot in Dera Ismael Khan District and Shah 
Jiwana and Rajoa in the Jhang District. They are 
the most bigoted type. They observe the 
Muharram most strictly, abstaining from all 
luxuries for the first ten days of the month, and on 
the 10th they accompany the Taziahs bareheaded 
and bare-footed. They throw dust on their heads 
and beat their breasts with extreme violence, and 
allow neither Hindu nor Muhammadan to 
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approach the Taziah without baring his head and 
removing his shoes”. 

(P- 58) 

“The Rajoa Sayeds: The Sayeds of Rajoa were 
virtually an independent clan until the reduction 
of the country by Ranjit Singh. They were once 
defeated and subdued by Walidad Khan (in the 
first half of the 18 th century), but he restored the 
country to them immediately afterwards out of 
respect for their holy origins. 

(p. 58-59) 

The Rajoa Sayeds have always been noted as 
brave, manly, military clan, and their 
independence was probably as much due to their 
quality as warriors as to the sacred character of 
their family. They are a branch of the Bukhari 
Sayeds, the principle Sayed family in this district. 
Their ancestor was Shah Daulat, a Sayed fakir 
who came from Uch Sayed Jalal in Bahawalpur, 
and settled in this part of the Punjab. He remained 
for twelve years in the river Chenab opposite the 
village of Thatti Bala Raja, rapt in religious 
meditation. The Chenab contains numerous 
islands, and it is probable that the fakir, though 
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said to have lived in Chenab, used at times to rest 
himself on dry grounds. The next stage in his 
career was the performance of many wondrous 
miracles, and he left the river and settled at Rajoa 
where he died, and where his tomb is still to be 
seen. The fame of the fakir and miracles that he 
did reached the ears of the emperors of Delhi, and 
the great Akbar granted him by sanad (-^), all the 
tract round Rajoa, now comprised in the Rajoa 
estates. He married a Khokhar’s daughter. The 
power and influence of the family steadily 
increased. 

(P- 59). 

The Sayeds were never defeated before they 
suffered a reverse at the hands of Walidad. The 
story tells us that they stole Walidad’s camels and 
that Walidad punished them for not restoring 
them. The Sayeds rendered good service in the 
Multan campaign, and were engaged in much 
sharp fighting with Narain Singh round Chiniot, 
in which they lost several men. They were fully 
rewarded by the British Government. The present 
heads of the family are Haider Shah and Bahadar 
Shah, between whome a bitter enmity exists. 
Fatah Darya, who holds more than three fourth of 
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the Rajoa property, is a zaildar, and lives at Kot 
Amir Shah. The Sayeds, with the exception of 
Bahadar Shah, are a thriftless, extravagant, 
careless lot of men and excessively embarrassed 
by debt. Bahadar Shah is rather economical, and 
has saved money. 

The Latifpur Sayed descendants of Pir Fatah 
Khan: Another independent chief of Sayed 
extraction ruled in what is now known as the Shah 
Jiwana ilaka. This Sayed family is not the same 
as that of Shah Jiwana, though their villages 
adjoin. The family at some period before the reign 
of Walidad ruled over a large tract of country. 
Their only important chief was Latif Shah, who 
was a Sayed of Uch Sayed Jalal in Bahawalpur. 
He first settled at Alipur on the Chenab, and 
thence migrated to Bhambrala, where he founded 
a small State. The boundaries of the Sayeds rule 
were the Chenab and the countries of the chiefs 
of Massan and Bhairo on the south and west, and 
Kirana and the Rihan country on the east. Latif 
Shah, proprietor and lambardar of village Latif 
Shah, is a descendent of his namesake. The family 
are now well-to-do zamindars”. 


(p. 60). 
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“The Sayeds of Uch: The Sayeds of Uch are the 
last of the clans of Jhang who can be said to have 
ever been semi-independent. The family is of 
recent date. 

Their founder was a Bilot Sayed, Gul Imam, who 
wandered across Thai from his native village on 
the Indus in the time of Inayatulla Khan. He first 
settled at Radu Sultan, a village in the Kachhi, 
where another fakir of that name had his abode. 
This fakir became his disciple. The Bilot fakir 
then took up his residence on one of the high 
sandhills of the Thai called Sammu-bhir, and 
commenced to work miracles. In a few years he 
had obtained much influence in the neighborhood 
that he commenced to construct the Uch fort. 
Inayatulla is said to have assisted and to have 
worked as a bricklayer. He certainly held the 
fakirs in great esteem, as he made over to him a 
number of villages in jagir. Gul Imam seems to 
have been a man of much ability and large ideas. 
Besides the three castles in Uch called Chandna, 
Hazara and Soni, he built forts at Sihda Dauluana, 
Machhiwal, and Sat. The ruins of the six forts 
built on the edge of the Thai remain still, and 
attest the enterprise of the fakir. They must have 
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been places of much strength in the 18 th century. 
The most important of Gul Imam’s public works 
was the construction of the Uch canal, leaving the 
river Jhelum close under Machhiwal and tailing 
off in Uch. The canal was one of those big ditches 
that are so extremely useful. Most of the water 
was monopolized by the fakir for irrigating Uch, 
though the excavation was effected by the forced 
labour of all the country through which it passed. 
The canal ceased to run about the end of the 18 th 
century, after flowing for some sixty years. 
Zamindars are inveterate praisers of the days 
gone by and love to dilate upon the wondrous 
prosperity of Uch when irrigated by the canal, 
how there was a lake under the gates of the fort 
and town (that are built on the edge of Thai), on 
which the fakir and his councilors took their 
pleasure in a boat, how the trees flourished, and 
how every well has its two or three acres of rice, 
verily the glory is departed from Uch. A tumble- 
down fort uninhabited and in ruins, encircled by 
a straggling poverty-stricken village, look down 
upon a strip of country on whose barren soils, 
tainted by salts and hard as iron, the only 
spontaneous growths are a few jal bushes. The 
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few wells are of the most wretched description, 
the worst in Kachhi. 

The few episodes in which the Uch Sayeds have 
played any historical part have been already 
mentioned in the account of the Sial chiefs. The 
semi-independence of the Sayeds lasted as long 
as that of the Sials, and succumbed to the advance 
of Ranjit Singh. 

(P- 61). 

The head of the family is now a boy of 15 or 16 
years old. The family has gone down in the world. 
They hold a jagir worth some Rs. 800. but the 
property has been shamelessly squandered, and 
the income of the family estates now hardly 
suffices to pay the interest on the family debts. An 
attempt is now being made to extricate the Fakir 
Sahib, as he is always called, from his money 
difficulties”. 

(P- 67). 

“The Miscellaneous Sayeds: The history of 
Sayeds of Uch and Rajoa has already been given. 
It remains to notice the other Sayeds. viz., the 
Shah Jiwanana and the Shekh Sulemana and other 
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branches of the Bukhari family; the Mashhadi, the 
Gilani, and Bakri families. The Shah Jiwanana 
are the descendants of Shah Jiwana, whose shrine 
is at the village of the same name. Many of the 
villages round are owned by this family, but Latif 
Shah and Hasan Shah of Kariwala do not belong 
to it, though they are members of the Bukhari 
branch. The Shekh Sulemana Sayeds reside at 
Thathi Bala Raja, west of Chiniot, at Chiniot itself 
and several villages east of the town. Their 
followers are exceedingly numerous, and their 
income from offerings very large. They are 
careless landlords, addicted to intoxicating drinks 
and drugs, and not very estimable characters. The 
other Sayeds hold so few villages as to need no 
mention”. 

(P- 68) 

“The Kuraishis: In the Shorkot tahsil, the place 
occupied by Sayeds in Jhang and Chiniot is taken 
by Kuraishis. The more important Kuraishi 
families of Haveli Bahadar Shah and Pir Abdul 
Rahman are not recognized as genuine by the true 
Hashmi Kuraishis, the descendants of the 
celebrated Muhammadan saint Makhdum Baha- 
ud-Din Zakria. For an account of the family, pp. 
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490-494, ‘Punjab Chiefs’ should be consulted. 
The Hashmi Kuraishis are represented in this 
district at Hassu Balel in Shorkot, and at Dosa and 
Shah Shakur in Jhang. Their character does not 
differ from that of other holy tribes. Makhdum 
Jalal of Hassu Balel is a man of large property and 
influence, and a zaildar”. 

Lahore District: 1893-94 

By; G. C. Walker, Esquire, I. C. S., Civil and 

Military Gazatte Press 

(P- 94). 

Sunnis: 98.63%, Shias: 0.83%, Wahhabis: 0.03%, 
Others: 5.1% of all muslims 

“The Shias are found almost entirely in the 
Lahore city. The wahabis are returned very short 
of their real number; probably many 
Muhammadans who were wahabis thought it 
safer not to reveal themselves as such. The 
Musalman sects are discussed in Part IV of 
Chapter IV of the Census Report for 1891, and 
further notice of the matter here is not required”. 


Multan District: 1923-24 

(p. 120) 
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“Owing to intercourse with Persia, Multan has 
always been more or less open to Shia influences, 
and there has always been a nucleus of Shias in 
the district. Under the great Mughals and under 
the Durranis, however, Shias were forced 
outwardly to conform with Sunni practices, and it 
is only of late years that, with increasing 
tolerance, the Shias have more openly proclaimed 
themselves as such. In several Shia families, a 
marriage would, until recent years, both publicly 
in the Sunni fashion and privately after the Shia 
rites. There is organized proselytizing, but every 
now and then a man is, by conversion or by loan 
of books, induced to change his sect, and there 
seems no doubt that the conversions from 
Sunnism to Shi’ism are more common than the 
vice versa. There is no bar to marriage between 
the two sects, but a woman who marries a Shia is 
deemed ipso facto to become a Shia herself. The 
chief Shias in the district are found among the 
more prominent Syads and Koreshi families, such 
as the Gardezis of Multan and Salarwahan, the 
Syads of Kurange amd Dhruharwahan and the 
Koreshis of Multan, among the Kazilbash and 
Persian immigrants, and among one or two 
families of the Khakwani Pathans. Others, such as 
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some of the Syads of Kahror, have a leaning 
towards Shi’ism and are known to their neighbors 
as ‘mm Shias’ or ‘khafif Shias’. 

(pp. 120-121) 

The Shia observances are more strictly carried out 
in the towns than in the villages, and in Multan 
the Shias maintain maulvis, who give fatwas on 
matter of doubt. They do not use the same 
mosques as the Sunnis, having their own mosques 
and imambaras. They have colloquies at the 
mosques on Friday, but not as a rule set sermon, 
like the Sunnis and Wahabis. 

(p. 121) 

They are careful in the observance of the 
Muharram; and although Sunnis join freely in 
tazia procession, such observances are 
particularly unknown, except in the quarters 
where there are Shias to start and organize them. 
Generally speaking, there is very little bitterness 
between the Sunni and Shia sect, and in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, there is little to 
distinguish the two”. 


(p. 121) 
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“The Wahabis are found mainly in Multan city 
and among Khojas of Jalalpur Pirwala; but there 
are also scattered Wahabis elsewhere, as in 
Amirgarh in Kabirwala, in Alamgir and 
Kayanpur in Multan, in Shahpur Ubbha in 
Shujabad and so forth. The chief points on which 
the Wahabis in this district differ from their co¬ 
religionists are in their objection to tazia; their 
repudiation of all pilgrimages except that to 
Mecca; there abhorrence of shrines; and certain 
peculiarities in their attitude at prayer”. 

(p. 121) 

“The important pilgrimage for the Sunnis is that 
to mecca and Medina. The Wahabi goes only to 
Mecca. The Shia goes also, if he can, to Kerbela 
and to Meshed. Pilgrimage of all kinds are not 
uncommon”. 

(p. 108) 

“The Baghdad Syads: The immediate ancestor of 
the branch was Shah Habib, who is said to have 
immigrated from Baghdad some three hundred 
years ago, and to have found the village of 
Baghdad at the commencement of the Sidhnai 
reach in Kabirwala, where his shrine is still extant 
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and forms the centre of a considerable fair in the 
month of August. His descendants once 
possessed considerable jagirs, but these were 
resumed in the Nawab’s time and they now hold 
only a small grant in their own village, outside of 
which they are little known”. 

(p. 88 - 89) 

1921 census: 13, 830 Syads 

“The Syads are, properly speaking, the 
descendants of Ali who married Bibi Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet: but it is impossible to say 
how many of the persons claiming to be Syads 
can establish their descent. The Syads in this 
district mostly belong to the more important 
families - the Gilanis, Gardezis, and so forth, who 
are described further on in this chapter: but many 
are men of comparatively obscure position. 

(P- 89) 

In addition to the families there mentioned, there 
is a family of Syads now settled at Kotla Saadat 
in the Multan Tahsil who, about the end of the 
seventeenth century emigrated to Multan from 
Kaniguram in the Mahsud country on account of 
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a blood feud: the chief men of this family are at 
present Wazir Shah and Lai Shah. 

There are also several families in the 
neighborhood of Kahror, who are called Jabli 
Syads, after some mountain ( Jabl-i Amil ) in 
Arabia. These Syads are held in considerable 
reverence by the people, who salute them with 
respect and look up to them as pir. They most of 
them own lands, but are seldom found actually 
handling the plough”. 

Muzaffargarh District: 1929 

(P- 80) 

“This is principally a Muhammadan district, more 
than 86% of the population following the 
Muhammadan religion. Most of them are Sunnis. 
A few of Sayyids and the members of other tribes 
connected to them, however, belong to the Shia 
sect”. 

(p. 81) 

“There are a few Shias, remnants of the time 
when the Kalhoras ruled in Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Mankers. The Sayyids and Pathans are the 
strictest Muhammadans”. 
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Dera Ghazi Khan District: 1893 - 97 

Sunnis: 98%, Shias: 1.2%, Others: 0.8% 

(p. 49) 

“The Shias are chiefly followers of Kalhora 
family settled at Hajipur”. 

Bahawalpur State: 1904 

(p. 158) 

Sunnis: 92.6%, Shias: 3.4%, Wahabis: 0.9%, 
Others: 6.95% 

(P- 159) 

“Shias are chiefly found in Uch Bukhari, in small 
numbers in Ahmadpur and Bahawalpur”. 

Gazetteer of the Province of Sind: 1907 
compiled by E. H. Aitken, Mercantile Steam 
Press Karachi (1907). 

(p. 160) 

“The great bulk of the population of Sind 
professes the Sunni creed, but most of the 
Talpurs, the Mughals, Khojas, Bohras, a 
considerable population of Kalhoras and some 
Sayads and Baluchis are Shias”. 
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“In the 11 th century, according to the received 
traditions, an Ismailian missionary, landing at 
Cambay, made many converts among the 
Brahmans and traders of Gujrat, whose 
descendants are known now as Bohras”. 

(p. 161) 

“In 1430 AD, Pir Sadrudin, a missionary of the 
other, or Nizarian, branch of the Ismaili Shias, 
came to Sind and Gujerat and, with assistance of 
a learned and influential Brahman, who is said to 
have largely Hinduised his teachings, made many 
converts among the Lohans, who acquired the 
name Khoja”. 

(p. 204) 

“The principal Musalman festivals are 
Muharram, Ashura , Barah Wafat, Shab-e-Barat, 
Ramzan, Id and Bakra Id. As these are regulated 
by the lunar month, they are movable feasts in our 
calendar. The Shias differ from Sunnis as to the 
days on which two of them should be observed. 

Muharram: This bears the name of the first month 
of Musalman year, on the 10 th day of which 
Husain, the son of Ali and grandson of the 
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Prophet, fell fighting against the Khalifah Yazid 
at Karbala on the Euphrates, in the year 680 AD, 
and is observed in commemoration of him and 
also of his brother Hasan, who was poisoned 
some years before at the instigation of the same 
Yazid. Among Shias, who regard Yazid as a 
usurper and Hasan and Husain as martyrs, it is a 
season for deep and solemn, or even frenzied, 
grief. The Sunnis also consider it proper to mourn 
on the occasion, but in moderation. The mourning 
commences ten days before the anniversary and 
Taziahs, or Tabuts, that is models of the tomb of 
Husain at Karbala, are prepared in many houses, 
sometimes in very imposing and expensive styles. 
The Mirs, who are Shias and the Say ads of Rohri, 
Sukkur and Shikarpur are lavish in their 
expenditure on these. During the ten days of 
mourning the religious do not work, but dress in 
black and devote themselves to lamentation and 
prayer and listening to recites of the moving 
story. On the tenth day the tabuts are taken in 
procession to the sea, or a river or lake, and 
thrown into the water, often being thriftily 
stripped of their more valuable decorations. The 
mummeries which accompany these processions 
in India and are the chief delight of the attendant 
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rabble are of heathen origin and are disapproved 
by enlightened Musalmans”. 

(p. 205) 

“Ashura properly indicated the first ten days of 
Muharram, but is commonly used for the 10 th day, 
which has a second ground of sacredness as the 
day on which Adam and Eve were created. Many 
Sunnis therefore fast on this day, following the 
example of the Prophet”. 

Sukkur District: 1919 

(P- 9) 

“Among other Musalmans in the district, the 
Saiyids stand out prominent. Sukkur, Bukkur and 
Rohri became at a very early date the principal 
seats of those families at Saiyids whome 
successive waves of Tatar invasion drove from 
their homes to seek a refuge in Sind and the 
Punjab, where they exercised such a powerful 
influence for good and evil. They were feared by 
the rulers of every dynasty, who protected and 
endowed them. Some of them were men of 
profound learning according to the standard of 
their time, and they made Sukkur, as has always 
been said, a university in Sind. The most 
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important families were the Masumi, Mirki, 
Razwi and Lakiari. 

The Masumi Saiyids take their name from Mir 
Muhammad Masum, whose father came to Sind 
in the train of Emperor Baber and settled at 
Sukkur, and who himself became a prince and a 
ruler among the people, wrote books and built the 
Minaret to his name which still stands sentinel 
over Sukkur. There are said to be about a hundred 
Masumi Saiyids now, male a female, living in and 
about old Sukkur. They are Sunnis. There are 
some also at Shikarpur and Sehwan. 

The Mirki Saiyids are descended from Amir 
Mirak Shah Ba Yazid Hussaini, a native of Puran 
in Hirat, who came to Sind in 1521 AD with 
Mirza Shah Hussein Argun, son of Shah Beg 
Argun, who may have met him at the court of 
Baber. He was appointed Governor of Bukkur, 
but after a time left the post to his son and went 
to Kandhar, where he died. His son was the Saiyid 
Abdul Baki Purani whose tomb is mentioned 
below in the description of Sukkur. There are said 
to be about fifty male members of this family of 
Saiyids at the present day in the district, and many 
of them hold land”. 
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(p. 10) 

Some of them are Sunnis, but the majority are 
Shias. There are Mirki Saiyids also at Tatta 
descended from a brother of Amir Mirak Shah, 
who obtained a post of authority in that town. 

The Razwi Saiyids trace their descent from Amir 
Muhammad Maki, who came to Sind in the year 
1260 AD and settled first at Bukkur. They moved 
afterwards to Rohri, where many remained, but 
they are found at several places also in the 
Hyderabad District. They are Shias. Several of 
those at Rohri and one at Bukkur are khairatdars 
drawing revenue from lands on sanad granted in 
the days of Emperor Aurangzeb. 

The ancestor of the Lakiari Saiyids, Saidali 
Madani, immigrated according to one account 
from the Turkestan or Arabia in the ninth century 
and settled at Lakhi where his posterity remained 
and attained to wealth and influence, but a branch 
migrated to the Khairpur State of which a scion 
became the Pir of Kingri, whose story has already 
been told in connection with Hurs in chapter 10 
of the A volume. The present Pagaro Pir, Shah 
Murdan Shah enjoys the title of Shams-ul-Ulma”. 



Las Bela: 1907 

(p. 63) 
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“54001 are Muhammadans, of whom 385 are 
Shias and a few Zakris, thre rest being Sunni”. 

“The Shias are represented by the trading 
community of Khojas, and are distributed over 
the Miani niabat (150), Uthal (100), Ormara (85), 
and Shah Liari (50). They are divided into two 
sections known as the Pirai and Panjebai, the 
former who are chiefly found in Ormara are 
devout Shias, observe mourning and make tazias 
or effigies of the Imams, while the letter give 
more reverence to His Highness the Agha Khan 
of Bombay and do not perform these ceremonies, 
Shias as a class are much despised by the Sunnis”. 

Makran and Kharan: 1907 
(P- 109) 

“Khojas are known as Lotias. Their estimated 
number is as follows: Gwadar: 250, Pasni: 26, 
Isai: 5; total 281. Their headquarters is at Gwadar, 
where they have permanently settled and whence 
those at Pasni and in Panjgur have migrated. 
Their original home was at Cutch Mandvi in the 
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Bombay Presidency and they are said to have 
settled in Gwadar five generations ago. They 
almost invariably stick to the coast and are all 
engaged in business, which is in most cases 
wholesale rather than retail”. 

History of Shia Rule in Makran 

Gazetteer of Makran and Kharan, 1907. 

(P- H3) 

“Later on, according to local tradition, the tenets 
of the Shia sect appear to have been observed and 
it was to this sect that the ruling family of Maliks 
belonged. Indeed it would be remarkable if the 
proximity of Persians had not been felt in this 
direction”. 

(p. 47) 

“The earliest Malik known to us is the Tajuddin, 
already mentioned, who was ruling at the end of 
the twelfth century, but this name does not appear 
in the local list of rulers who were Malik Said, 
Malik Ziauddin, Malik Badr, Malik Zahid, Malik 
Dinar, Malik Jalaluddin, Malik Muhammad 
Shah, Malik Muzaffar Shah, Malik Husain, Malik 
Farrukh, Malik Bahadur and Malik Mirza. This 
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list, however, as will be presently seen, is 
apparently incomplete. 

Presumably Marco Polo spoke of an independent 
Malik dynasty, when he referred to the country at 
the end of the thirteenth century as follows: 

‘Kesmacoran (i. e. Kech Makran) is a kingdom 
having a king of its own and a peculiar language. 
Some of the people are idolaters, but the most part 
are Saracens’. 

The power of the Maliks is said to have attained 
its zenith in the time of one Malik Kuchko, whose 
name also does not appear in the list, but whose 
rule is alleged to have extended to Maliki Chedag, 
the Malik's cairn, near Minab. The country at this 
time is said to have contained a numerous 
population, and there was a high degree of 
civilization. Malik Jalaluddin's time was 
distinguished by what appears to have been a 
great tidal wave, which is said to have laid waste 
the Dasht river and to have penetrated even the 
Kech valley. Malik Muzaffar Shah was a 
dissolute ruffian and quarreled with the Hots, who 
thereupon, migrated to Sar Makran, the name by 
which Kolwa was then known. The great Baloch 
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migration eastward took place in the fifteenth 
century and may possibly have had some 
connection with the tyrannical proceeding of 
Muzaffar Shah. The approximate date of the last 
Malik can be authentically fixed, as he is 
mentioned by Major Sykes as succeeding one 
Malik Shamsuddin in Makran, after the latter had 
been defeated and taken prisoner by Ganj Ali 
Khan, the ruler of Kirman, who led an invasion 
against Makran in 1613. Malik Mirza was killed 
by the Buledais, and with him the Maliks 
disappear from the scene”. 

History of Gilgit 

Military Report and Gazetteer of the Gilgit 
Agency, 2 nd ed., (1927). 

(p. 44) 

“The earliest stories lead back to the 16 th century, 
when Agurtham was the Buddhist King of Gilgit. 
He was driven out by Abudagmu of Chalam Kuir 
near Rondu, who reigned in his stead, and whose 
grandson, Sri Badat, was the last Buddhist King 
of Gilgit. Sri Badat is said to have been so harsh 
and despotic in his rule that his cruelties gained 
for him the name of adam-khor, the man eater. In 
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consequence, when the country was invaded by 
one Shamsher, the people rose against Sri Badat 
and forced him to flee. Little is known of 
Shamsher’s origin, but as he introduced the Shia 
faith into Gilgit, it is surmised that his native 
country was Skardu, where Shi’ism had obtained 
a firm hold on the minds of the people. Shamsher 
was succeeded by Malik Khan, Tratra Khan and 
Trakhan in the order named. 

In the days of Trakhan, Gilgit was invaded by a 
force under Taj Mughal, who is said to have come 
from Badakhshan. Trakhan was captured, and 
only released on condition that he accepted the 
religion of his conquerors, and paid a yearly 
tribute. Taj Mughal then proceeded to Hunza, 
where he seized the ruler, Girkis, on whom he 
imposed the same conditions before restoring him 
to power. After this, he returned to Badakhshan. 
Since then the Hunza people have remained 
‘Mughals’ to the present day, while the people of 
Nagar, whose country was not invaded, have 
retained their original Shia creed. 

In 1620 AD, Trakhan was succeeded by his son, 
Su Malik, who refused to pay tribute to Taj 
Mughal. This 
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(P- 45) 

time defeated, and fled back to Badabhshan. 
Hoping to reap the full benefit of his victory, Su- 
Malik pursued his enemy to the Darkot Pass, 
where he fell into the hands of the Mughals who 
carried him off to Badakhshan. Two years later he 
escaped and regained Gilqit. 

In 1645 AD, Nothing of importance now 
occurred, until Chilis Khan, great grandson of Su 
Malik, made an unsuccessful expedition against 
Sang-i- Ali, ruler of Chitral. Sang-i- Ali 
retaliated, but without result. Fourteen years later 
he made a second attempt, when Mirza Khan, 
grandson of Chilis, was ruling in Gilgit. On this 
occasion Mirza Khan fled to Skardu, where he 
accepted the Shia faith. Returning later on, he 
brought with him a large force under four princes 
of Baltistan, and with their help conquered the 
country as far as Chitral, though this the Chitralis 
deny. Raja Bahadur Khan, of Astor, who died in 
1900, and Raja Murad Khan, still living in Gilgit, 
are the descendants of one of the Balti princes, 
Shah Sultan. 
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In 1728 AD, Mirza Khan was succeeded by his 
son, Ali Sher, who was invited by Badshah the 
ruler of Yasin, to aid in the invasion of Bashkar. 
To this he consented, and the combined force 
succeeded in subduing part of Bajaur and 
Bashkar. On their return, he is said to have been 
killed by Badshah who by this murder hoped to 
add Gilgit to his dominions. The people of Gilgit, 
however, stoutly resisted, and in the battle that 
ensued drove Badshah back to Yasin. 

In 1736 AD, the rulership of Gilgit was then made 
over to Jawari, the daughter of Mirza Khan, who 
was married to a son of the Raja of Skardu. 
Having divorced her husband, she proceeded to 
Gilgit, and took possession of her father's 
country. In 1750, she married Firdaus, the son of 
Kamal Khan of Nagar, but the real authority in 
the country was her wazir, Rashu. This state of 
affairs was displeasing to Firdaus, who made an 
abortive attempt to procure the Wazir’s murder. 
Rashu returned from the Bagrot valley, where he 
was at the time of the plot, and expelled 

both Jawari and Firdaus to Chaprot, where he 
kept them for 12 years. Later on, Firdaus was 
driven altogether from Gilgit territory, but Jawari 
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and their son, Habi Khan, were brought back to 
Gilgit. Habi Khan was now proclaimed ruler and 
Rashu, now an old manl, retired to his 

(P- 46) 

secluded fort at Sanikar, where he was 
subsequently murdered at Jawari's instigation. 
About 1770 Habi Khan died and was succeeded 
by his son, Guritham. 

In 1780 AD, Guritham had a son, named Khan, 
whom at the age of 16 years he expelled first to 
Gor and then to Tangir on the pretest of his 
alleged complicity in a plot against his mother's 
life. A prominent figure now appeared on the 
scene in the person of Suleman Shah, who had 
succeeded his father, Badshah, as ruler of Yasin, 
and proceeded to make himself paramount over 
the whole country from Gilgit to Barenis. His first 
act was to kill Guritham and his Wazir, but this 
murder failed to produce the desired effect, for 
the people of Gilgit refused to acknowledge him 
as their ruler, and summoned back Khan from 
Tangir. In 1810 AD, after severe fighting at Sher 
Kila, Khan drove Suleman Shah back to Yasin. 
After a short interval Suleman Shah again 
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attacked Gilgit, and succeeded in securing the 
person of Khan around 1817 AD, whom he sent a 
prisoner to the Taus fort in Yasin. Abbas, Khan's 
brother, who was in Nagar, now attacked 
Suleman Shah and drove him back once more to 
Yasin. After the lapse of a year, Abbas received a 
conciliatory message from Suleman Shah, who 
held out hopes of releasing his brother if he came 
to Yasin. Abbas agreed and went to Yasin, where 
he also was seized and imprisoned. Suleman Shah 
now became master of Gilgit, and proceeded 
against Nagar, whose chief, Alif Khan, he is said 
to have twice defeated. 

In 1825 AD, he was, however, in his turn defeated 
by Azad Khan son of Burish Khan, the founder of 
the British line of Punial, and fled to Yasin, where 
he murdered both his prisoners, Khan and Abbas. 
Azad Khan was murdered by Tahir Shall of 
Nagar, who, after a peaceful reign of four years, 
was succeeded by his son, Sikandar Khan and 
Karim Khan. At this period (1836 AD) attention 
is attracted to Gauhar Aman, nephew of Suleman 
Shah, a youth destined to become the most 
famous of the Khushwakt princes of Yasin and 
Chitral. An attack led by him against Gilgit forced 
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the two brothers to take refuge in the Sanikar fort 
in the Bagrot valley, whence Karim Khan escaped 
to Astor, where he applied to the Maharaja of 
Kashmir's 

(p. 47) 

Agent for assistance. In the meanwhile, Sikandar 
Khan gallantly defended the fort for five months, 
while looking anxiously for the return of his 
brother, Karim. At last supplies became 
exhausted, and the garrison were reduced to 
eating dry skins. The fort then surrendered, and 
Gauhar Aman took Sikandar Khan to Gilgit, and 
confined him at Sakwar Kui, now called Sunar 
Bagh. Hearing of the approach of Karim Khan 
with a formidable Kashmir force, Gauhar Aman 
murdered Sikandar Khan and his wife, and taking 
with him about 300 Gilgiti men, woman and 
children as prisoners, fled to Yasin before the 
arrival of the Kashmir army. These prisoners 
were sold by him to Badakhshi merchants in 
exchange for dogs, horses and cloth. In 1838 AD, 
Karim Khan reached Gilgit unopposed, and 
began to rule with Nathe Shah as Military 
Commander. 
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Owing doubtless to the presence of a Dogra force 
under Nathe Shah, Kashmir influence now began 
to make itself felt in Gilgit, for in 1848 Nagar 
acknowledged Kashmir suzerainty, though 
Hunza would not tender allegiance. An attempt 
by Karim Khan to force them to do so led to a 
severe defeat of the Gilgit and Kashmir troops at 
Maiun. Following up the Hunza success at 
Maiun, Gauhar Aman advanced on Gilgit, calling 
on Hunza and Nagar to assist him in attacking the 
reserve Kashmir force under Mian Sant Singh in 
1853 AD. The people of Nagar responded to the 
appeal, while the Hunza forces in attempting to 
come to the aid of the Kashmir troops found 
themselves unable to cross the Gilgit river. Sant 
Singh then called on Bhup Singh from Astor, but 
the latter with his troops was attacked and all slain 
to a man at Tuin, now known as Bhup Singh-ka- 
pari. Gauhar Aman then set fire to the fort, and all 
the Kashmir troops in it were burnt to death. He 
then gave his daughter in marriage to Karim 
Khan’s son, Muhammad Khan, whom he made 
ruler of Gilgit. About this time Wazir Zorawar 
came from Skardu, and after conquering 
Haramosh, advanced on Gilgit which with the aid 
of troops from Bunji he captured in 1854 AD. 
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Muhammad Khan, in the first instance fled to 
Darel, but, returning, contracted a second 
marriage with the daughter of Zafar Zahid Khan, 
chief of Nagar, the Kashmir troops having in the 
meantime withdrawn. On account of this 
marriage Gauhar 

(P- 48) 

Aman once more invaded Gilgit, and Muhammad 
Khan fled to Kashmir, where he died. He son and 
heir, Firdaus Khan, sought refuge in Kabul, and 
was afterwards made governor of Badakhshan. In 
1858 AD, on the approach of a Kashmir army 
under General Hushiara, Gauhar Aman fled from 
Gilgit to Yasin, but died on the wag at Gakuch. 
Mian Jawahir Singh, the first Kashmiri Wazir-i- 
Wazarat became ruler of Gilgit, with General 
Hushiara as his Military Commander. The 
Kashmir Governor then directed his attention to 
the punishment of Yasin, captured the Muduri 
fort in 1860, and ordered a general massacre of 
the people in revenge for the past sufferings of the 
Kashmir troops at their hands. The troops 
completely laid waste the Yasin valley, as may be 
inferred from the fact that the Kashmir Governor 
appointed to Yasin refused to stay there, saying 
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that there was nothing left to rule over. In 1862, 
the Gilgit fort was unsuccessfully besieged by 
Aman-ul-Mulk, Mehtar of Chitral. In 1863 
General Hushiara, after severe fighting inflicted 
punishment on Darel, the people of that country 
having refused to assist in repelling the invasion 
of Aman-ul-Mulk. The Kashmir troops under the 
command of Devi Singh next attacked Hunza and 
Nagar in 1865, but were obliged to retreat with 
the loss of two guns and many killed. Mian 
Jawahir Singh was succeeded by Bakhshi Radha 
Kishen. During the latter's term of office, the 
notorious 

Mir Wali, from whom the fort in the Yasin valley 
takes its name, assembled a force and captured 
the Bubar fort in 1870. Bakhshi summoned 
Colonel Saif Ali from Bunji to his aid, and after a 
severe battle at Gurja, the Dogra drove the enemy 
back to Yasin. 

In 1872, Bakbshi Radha Kishen was relieved by 
Bhai Ganga Singh, who in his turn was succeeded 
by Lala Ram Kishen. In the latter's time Gilgit 
was invaded by Pahlwan, a brother of Mir Wali. 
Pahlwan captured Sharot, but Major Biddulph, 
who was now at Gilgit, sent Wazir Ghulam 
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Haidar to oppose him. The latter was, however, 
defeated and taken prisoner, but subsequently 
escaped to Sher Kila. Pahlwan in the meantime, 
hearing of the invasion of Yasin by Nizam-ul- 
Mulk of Chitral, hurried back, but was defeated 
and subsequently murdered in Tangir in the year 
1881. 

(P- 49) 

Gilgit Agency: In 1878 an Agency was 
established at Gilgit, under Major Biddulph, but 
was subsequently withdrawn in 1881. The events 
which led UP to its re-establishment will now be 
related. 

Re-establishment of the Gilgit Agency: In 1885 
the Hunza-Nagar forces attacked Nomal, and 
were repulsed, but not without loss on the side of 
the Dogras. The serious attention of the 
Government of India and the Maharaja of 
Kashmir was now attracted to the position at 
Gilgit. The situation at this time was an important 
crisis in our frontier politics, and negotiations 
were commenced with a view to effecting a more 
satisfactory settlement of this part of the country. 
In 1886, The growth of the Imperial and Kashmir 
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interests determined the Government of India to 
send a Mission to Gilgit under the late Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Lockhart, K. C. B., then 
Colonel Lockhart. This Mission visited Hunza, 
Nagar, Yasin and Chitral, penetrating as far as the 
Bashgal valley of Kafiristan and collecting in its 
course a vast quantity of important information. 
The constant petty wars and aggressions 
emphasized the urgency of arriving at some 
satisfactory arrangement with the subsidiary 
chiefs. 

In 1888 the Chiefs of Hunza and Nagar again 
attacked Nomal, but the outbreak was repressed 
by reinforcements from Kashmir together with 
assistance from Raja Akbar Khan, Chief of 
Punial. The Government of India and the Kashmir 
Durbar delegated Captain Durand (now Colonel 
Durand, C. B., C. I. E.) to enquire into and report 
on the state of affairs in Gilgit. As the result of his 
report an Agency mas established in Gilgit in the 
year 1889, and he himself became the first Agent. 

Establishment and jurisdiction of the Gilgit 
Agency, 1889: The powers of the Agency when 
first formed extended over Gurais, Astor, Bunji, 
Sai and Gilgit. Chitral, Punial, Hunza, Nagar, 
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Darel, Gor and Chilas were nominally tributary to 
Kashmir. 

Gilgit was then garrisoned by the regular troops 
of the Kashmir Durbar, the outposts being held by 
regulars, who wore no uniform and possessed 
only flint and match-lock guns. 

(P- 50) 

On appointment as Political Agent in Gilgit, 
Colonel Durand held a Durbar and explained to 
the assembled Chiefs the objects of the 
establishment of the new regime. In view of the 
perpetual acts of aggression, small allowances 
were to be made to the Chiefs on condition that 
they ceased raiding, and permitted officers to visit 
their territories. The Rajas undertook these 
obligations, but failed to carry them out. 

In May 1891, a combined Hunza and Nagar force 
threatened Chalt, but retired on the arrival of 
troops from Gilgit. In the following November 
the Chiefs of those States were informed that 
roads were to be constructed to Fort Chalt as well 
as into their territory. They, however, strongly 
opposed the undertaking of any such measures, 
and defied the British Agent. Consequently, a 
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force, strength as noted below, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. G. A. Durand, advanced from Chalt 
on the 1 st December 1891, and on the 2nd 
captured the fort of Nilt in Nagar territory. 



B. 0. 

Men 

1 Sect. Hazara Mountain 
Battery 

2 

76 

l-5th Gurkha Rifles 

2 

188 

Bengal Sappers and Miners 

1 

7 

20th Punjabis and Gatling 
Gun Detachment 

1 

28 

Signalers 

- 

12 

1st Kashmir Infantry 

2 

257 

2nd Kashmir Rifles 

3 

404 

Punial Levies 

1 

159 

Total 

12 

1131 


Our casualties were: 3 British officers, including 
Colonel Durand, severely wounded, 3 sepoys 
killed and 3 mortally wounded, 1 native officer 
and 22 non-commissioned officers and men 
wounded. The enemy's loss was estimated at 
eighty killed and many wounded, among the 
former being the Wazir of Nagar. 


(P- 51) 
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For exceptional gallantry in this operation the 
Victoria Cross was subsequently awarded to 
Captain Aylmer, R. E., and to Lieutenant 
Boisragon, 15th Gurkhas, while Lieutenant 
Badcock of that Regiment received the 
Distinguished Service Order. A full description of 
the engagement will be found in Volume I, " 
Frontier and Overseas Expeditions from India" (I. 
B. publication). 

After the fort had been taken, the Nagar people 
continued to hold the right bank of the Nilt Nala, 
while the Hunza force held the village of Maiun, 
on the right bank of the Hunza river, nearly 
opposite Nilt fort. It was not until the 20th 
December that a storming party consisting of 100 
rifles of the 2nd Kashmir Rifles under Lieutenant 
T. Manners-Smith and Lieutenant F. H. Taylor 
succeeded in forcing this second position by 
descending into the Nilt Nala and then scaling a 
precipitous cliff, from which they finally attacked 
the left flank of the Nagar sangars. These being 
captured the enemy retreated up both banks of the 
river and made no further opposition. Our 
casualties amounted to two men only of the 2nd 
Kashmir Rifles wounded, while the enemy list 
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about 100 killed, and 118 were taken prisoners. 
Lieutenant Manners-Smith was awarded the 
Victoria cross for his gallantry on this occasion. 

Nagar was occupied on the 21st and Baltit (the 
heedquarters of the Hunza Chief) the following 
day. Since 1891 the affairs of the Gilgit Wazarat 
have proceeded smoothly, and there is nothing 
further of historical interest to relate other than 
the almost incredible improvements that have 
resulted, both from the re-organization of their 
military service by the Kashmir Durbar, and also 
from the increased efficiency of their political 
administration, under the advice, and with the 
assistance, of British officials and officers of the 
Regular Army”. 


History of Kurram District 

Gazetteer of the NWFP Province 1907. 

(p. 238) 

“The authentic history of Kurram begins in 1148, 
when Bahram Shah of Ghazni, after his defeat by 
Saif-ud-din of Ghor, fled to Kurram, whence he 
returned and recovered Ghazni. In 1163 
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Muhammad of Ghor was placed in charge of Istia 
and Kasri-Kajuran by Ghiyas-ud-din, Sultan of 
Ghor, his brother; and in 1176-7 he conferred 
Sankuran (identified by Raverty with the modern 
Shalozan) and Kirman on Taj-ud-din Yalduz. It 
was at Kirman that Muhammad of Ghor used to 
halt every year on his way into India. There too 
on his last expedition he conferred on Taj-ud-din 
the black banner, thereby designating him his 
successor, and after his assassination his body 
was taken back to Ghazni through Kurram. 
Kirman remained Taj-ud-dln's capital for a time, 
and to it he retreated after his defeat by Kutb-ud- 
din Aibak in 1206. But in 1215 he was driven out 
of Kirman by the Sultan Muhammad Khwarizm 
Shah, who made over Ghor and Ghazni to his son 
Jalal-ud-dln Mankbarni. A few years later the 
tract was occupied by the Mongols. In 1235 Saif- 
ud-din Hasan, Karlugh, gained possession of 
Ghazni, Kirman, and Banian (Bannu?), but was 
driven out of his territories by the Mongols in 
1239. After this Kurram disappears from history, 
until in 1552 Humayun, who then 


(P- 239) 
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held Kabul, occupied it before his reconquest of 
India. Under Akbar it formed part of the toman of 
Bangash or the Bangashat, being known as Upper 
Bangash to distinguish it from Lower Bangash, 
now Kohat District. The Afghans of this tract, 
called Karlami Afghans, were, as a body, 
disciples of the Pir-i-Roshan, and hence became 
known as Roshanias. These sectaries led the 
Afghan opposition to Mughal rule, and Kurram 
formed one of their chief strongholds. Although 
they were suppressed under Jahangir, the 
Mughals appear to have had little real control 
over Kurram, which was nominally governed, 
independently of Kabul, by the faujdars of 
Bangash from Kohat. On the break-up of the 
Mughal empire Kurram became part of the 
kingdom of Afghanistan; but in the meantime the 
Afghan tribes of Bangash had been overcome by 
the Turis, a tribe of Turkish origin belonging to 
the Shia sect of Muhammadans, who speak 
Pashtu and now rank as Pathans. The Bangash 
tribes who remain in the valley are now hamsayas 
or clients of the Turis. 

After the annexation of Kohat the Turis, in league 
with other tribes, repeatedly harassed the 
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Miranzai border, attacking the Bangash and 
Khattak villages in Kohat. In 1854 an agreement 
was made with them; but their raids continued, 
though punitive measures were not resorted to, as 
the tribe was held to be under the control of the 
Amir of Afghanistan. Their raids increased in 
audacity, and in 1856 a force under Brigadier- 
General Neville Chamberlain entered the valley. 
Compensation, the payment of which was 
guaranteed by the Afghan governor Ghulam Jan, 
was exacted, the Turis agreeing to pay Rs. 8,630. 
In 1859 the Turis joined the British expedition 
against the Kabul Khel Wazirs; but their feud 
with that tribe subsequently gave much trouble, 
reprisals being undertaken by Wazirs in British 
territory for Turi outrages, and in 1876 serious 
disturbances arose between the Bangash of Lower 
Kurram and the British village of Thai out of a 
boundary dispute. In 1877 the Turis were 
discontented with the oppressive administration 
of Shahbaz Khan, governor of Kurram; and when 
the Amir demanded from them a contribution of 
Rs. 50,000 (a poll-tax of Rs. 5 on every adult 
male) and 6,000 recruits for his war against the 
British, they revolted and fled to the hills. 
Attempts to pacify the tribe were unsuccessful for 
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a time, but the Turis at last agreed to send a jirga 
to 'Kabul and pay a benefaction of Rs. 25,000, 
while Shahbaz Khan was recalled by the Amir. 

In November, 1878, a column under General 
Roberts 

(p. 240) 

entered Kurram from Thai, and occupied Kurram 
Fort on the 25th of that month. On December 2 
the Afghans were defeated at the Peiwar Kotal, 
and on the 26th a British force marched from 
Kurram into Khost, which was occupied till the 
end of January. The conclusion of peace in May, 
1879, prevented further operations, until in 
September of that year, on the reopening of the 
war, General Roberts' force, which had remained 
in occupation of Kurram, again crossed the 
Shutargardan. The Turis now co-operated with 
the British expedition against the Zaimukhts, 
whose hostility had been marked by the murder 
of Lieutenant Kinloch; and Kurram was held 
without further disturbance till its evacuation in 
October, 1880. The Turis throughout furnished 
supplies, their levies were employed in escorting 
convoys, and they, with the Bangash, petitioned 
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that the British should take over the valley and 
free them from Afghan rule; but it was 
determined to evacuate the country and the tribe 
was declared independent. Internal feuds broke 
out in a few months, and throughout 1882-4 the 
Turis were constantly fighting among 
themselves, as well as with the Jajis and 
Zaimukhts. The administration of the valley was 
finally undertaken by the British Government at 
the request of the Turis themselves in 1892”. 



